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swered the end of such, or was ever a blessing to the world, save that one whose 
revelations all centre in Christ and his cross. 



Subsequent studies will have for special topics : Tradition in its Eelation to 
History: (1) To History in General, (2) To inspired History; The beginnings of 
Nationality and Empire ; The Idea of God in Historical Religions ; Worship and 
Ritual ; — with, possibly a continuation, later, of the same line of inquiry under 
other headings. 



THE THEOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 

By Professor George H. Schodde, Ph. D., 

Columbus, Ohio. 



The remarkable interest which the American church has of late years been tak- 
ing in the Old Testament must be a source of great pleasure to every biblical 
student. The fact that in earlier decades such an interest was not shown cannot 
be attributed to a Schliermacher-like inability to understand and appreciate the 
revelation given through Moses and the prophets, but this was the case rather be- 
cause the pressing needs of the hour and the missionary and pioneer character of 
the American churches was not favorable to the development of a theological dis- 
cipline of a more purely intellectual character, and, of one that apparently could 
find so little immediate appreciation in pulpit and pastoral work. 

That matters have changed in this regard, and that theological science is studied 
for its own sake and without constant reference to the practical work of the 
church is a subject of congratulation ; and that a number of circumstances have 
combined to make the Old Testament the chief gainer by this change just at pres- 
ent, is not to be regretted. Even if the marked attention now paid to the books 
of the old covenant has not in all cases pursued the methods and attained the re- 
sults which conservative Christians would wish or can favor, that matters not so 
much. The lessons of church history and our faith in the power of truth should 
reassure us that the outcome of the controversy can be only beneficial to the 
church. It is not many years ago since Baur and his Tubingen school of destruct- 
ive criticism proclaimed loud and long that their crucible had reduced the New 
Testament and early Christian literature to myths and fables. The New Testa- 
ment has come out of the furnace of criticism a divine gold purer and brighter 
than ever, while no one now is so bold as yet to subscribe to the extravagant 
claims of a school that was but a generation ago all powerful and boldly declared 
its dicta "sure " results of criticism. Wellhausen with his naturalistic method 
and revolutionary results may now find many adherents and proclaim his victory 
loud enough to scare even the thoughtful, yet if he has not truth on his side he 
cannot prevail. The victory is not to the rash, but to truth and the right. There 
can be no doubt that the result of the whole rigid and searching examination to 
which the Old Testament books are now being subjected will result in their being 
better understood and appreciated than ever before. The microscope of criticism 
is sure to find in them jewels of truth not yet discovered. And no one can deny 
that the Word of God should be subjected to such an examination. It claims to 
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be a revelation from God for the guidance of mankind. This claim, for the sake 
of truth and for the sake of the consciences of believers, must be examined. If it 
cannot stand honest criticism and fair methods, it does not deserve credence, it is 
then no revelation and not binding ; if it is a revelation, then no attack can really 
or permanently harm it. So then it must be regarded as a healthy and happy sign 
that theological science is daily devoting itself more and more directly to the 
sources of Christian faith and doctrine. 

But the work that has been done in the Old Testament department of late is, 
at best, but preparatory ; and even this has not yet been brought to a conclusion. 
The discussions in books, pamphlets and papers has been almost exclusively of a 
literary character. The object has been to study the Old Testament as a complex of 
literary remains, to investigate the origin, integrity, date and author of certain 
books, for the purpose of discovering the order and succession of the various stra- 
ta in Old Testament literature, and then in Israel's political and religious history. 
The pentateuchal sphinx has made the whole literature of the chosen people a 
riddle, and to give a satisfactory answer to this riddle has been the aim so far. 
Moses and the prophets were studied as we study the Vedas, Homer, and the 
Eddas ; the Old Testament was to be put into its proper historical setting, and re- 
ceive its true historical background ; its various books were to be made the true 
index for the development of the religion of the people. The problems, and the 
work performed in the solution of these problems, were purely literary; they were 
undertaken as such and must be judged as such. True their bearing on the doc- 
trinal contents, or the Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, was not entirely 
overlooked ; but this feature was urged chiefly by those opposed to the claims of 
advanced criticism, and then generally as side lights for the literary argument. 
Taking the whole discussion as such, it was and is the literary study of the books 
of the pre-Christian revelation. 

Important and necessary as all this is, especially at present, yet the literary ex- 
amination of the Old Testament by no means exhausts the sacred records ; it is 
not the most satisfactory or fruitful method of studying them, nor should it be the 
governing principle in this study. The Old Testament is more than a mere col- 
lection of literary records of the Israelites, and the highest aim in studying them 
should not be to discover in them the history of a literature. The Old Testament 
is above all a revelation and the history of a revelation. This is what it claims to 
be ; this is the view taken of it by the New Testament ; this is the view that must 
act as regulative and corrective in every investigation that would do justice to its 
contents. The Old Testament is by no means the history of the Jewish people in 
the sense in which Herodotus, Thucydides and Xenophon portray Greek, or Livy 
and Tacitus, Latin history. Nor is it, on the other hand, a random collection of 
literary works, an accidental conglomerate of remains of the literary activity of 
an' interesting people, which serve only to determine the status of philosophy or 
culture of the various stages of the people's history. According to their own tes- 
timony, and that of their best commentator, the New Testament, the books of the 
Old Testament contain the records not of a people as such , but of an idea and a 
fact, and of the development of this idea and fact in the course of Israel's history. 
This idea and fact is the history of the Kingdom of God in its preparatory state. 
As Augustine, whose terse and epigrammatic statements of great truths are well 
known, says, " In Veteri Testamento Novum latet, in Novo Vetus patet ;" the 
old and the new are the two halves of one whole, — records of God's Kingdom on 
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earth, the former presenting it in its preparatory stage, the latter in its completed. 
The Old Testament begins with the creation and fall of man ; its whole subse- 
quent details constitute the record of God's plan and work to restore and redeem 
the fallen race. The history of the Theocracy, from the covenants with Noah and 
Abraham down to the time when in Malachi the voice of prophecy was hushed, is 
the burden of the Old Testament canon ; and everything that finds expression in 
its pages stands in some relationship, be this near or distant, to this one central 
thought of the sacred volume, the establishment and gradual unfolding of God's 
Kingdom within national bounds and limits, and in the form of a theocracy in Is- 
rael ; and everything the Old Testament states must be judged as to its import- 
ance by the relationship it bears to this fact. Newer criticism is decidededly cor- 
rect when it claims that not all the books of the Old Testament are of equal value, 
or are to be equally esteemed. This thesis is no new wisdom ; the Eabbis of the 
Mishna were well aware of this fact. But the measure of importance and the 
guage of value does not lie in the literary character of the composition, nor in the 
degree of light which it may throw on the history of the people as a political body 
with a peculiar culture or social qualities, but rather in its bearings on the char- 
acter and shape of the Theocracy. There is an element in Old Testament history 
that has given it peculiar form and character, entirely different from any develop- 
ment that we find in the history of other nations, and this is the divine factor, 
which has been not only the directing influence in the establishment and mainten- 
ance of the covenants of which the whole Old Testament speaks, but must also be 
supposed to have directed the compilation and character of the written records of 
this peculiar process. The God of Israel's history was also the God of Israel's 
revelation. As the selection of Israel to be the chosen people, and as the develop- 
ment of the people in the course of centuries in the fulfillment of this mission was 
under the direct guidance of Providence, thus, too, were the records and expres- 
sions of this history providential in original character. They are the inspired 
records of a development unique in history, but as real and true as unique, and 
being such they receive their importance and must be judged from this standpoint, 
as the inspired account of a divinely founded unfolding of the Kingdom of God 
in its preparatory state in and in the midst of the people of Israel. 

These views of the Old Testament may be conservative and old-fashioned, but 
their correctness has not yet been successfully impeached or imperiled. Certain 
it is, that such is the view which Christ and the Apostles, and with them the 
whole New Testament, take of the Old Testament ; they in unequivocal terms 
declare it the account of God's dealing with men for their deliverance from the 
curse of sin, and see in it primarily the record of revelation. And the day has not 
yet come, nor will it ever come, when the New Testament authority in the inter- 
pretation of the Old, will be wantonly thrown aside to give way to some pet 
theory or vaporous hypothesis. As yet American theology is biblical in tone and 
spirit, and from present indications will remain so. 

Such being the true character of the Old Testament canon, it is scarcely a mat- 
ter of doubt or debate that the theological study of these books must remain par- 
amount. Whatever light they will throw on the political and intellectual history of 
the Israelites and on the importance of this peculiar people in the complex of ori- 
ental nations, and whatever aid the Old Testament will thus afford the student of 
ancient history and literature, must be thankfully received. But regarding them 
only from this side is taking but a superficial and one-sided view. The entire and 
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chief contents, especially for the Christian scholar, pastor and congregation, must 
remain the religious features, the account of the plan of redemption, the shape 
and form which this plan assumed in the covenant between Israel and Jehovah, 
the life of the people under the spirit and guidance of the theocracy as this finds 
expression in prophecy and the psalms, the growth of revelation from the proto- 
evangelium in Genesis in. to the evangelistic flights of Isaiah liii., and similar 
features. In short, the theological study in all its aspects and features is the 
study of the Old Testament that is the most thankful and fruitful. The history 
of Old Testament revelation is higher than and above the history of Old Testa- 
ment literature. 

Not that we would for a moment disparage or discourage the literary study of 
the Word of God, for no one could be more convinced of its importance and take 
a greater delight in its pursuit. But it seems that without the theological study 
and appreciation of the biblical books as a corrective and guide, the purely liter- 
ary study becomes one-sided and unjust. The Old Testament must not be consid- 
ered a citadel, which the critics are in duty bound to destroy, if possible, and in 
whose walls the least break is to be welcomed with a shout of triumph ; true 
criticism, in the best sense of the word, can never be antagonistic, not even 
" neutral" (which is an obstruction, but never a fact), but must be friendly and 
fair. To judge of the merits of the Old Testament we must stand within and not 
without it, must breathe its spirit, must feel the pulsation of its soul, and then 
only are we competent to judge. This habitus practicus is necessary also for the 
literary critic, if he would be impartial ; and to acquire it, he must be guided by 
the principle that the Old Testament is primarily a revelation, a book entirely dif- 
ferent from any other product of the human soul. We say that he must pass 
judgment upon its claims standing in the Old Testament, and not standing in a pe- 
culiar dogmatic system — frequently two things entirely different. There seems 
scarcely a doubt that the extravagant claims of the new rationalistic school and 
its heartless lack of sympathy for the books it criticises, is to a great extent to be 
attributed to this severance of methods, or rather to the unlawful emancipation 
of the literary study from the theological study of the sacred volume. It is only on 
this supposition that we can understand how the adherents of this school can treat 
these books, not as a source of light and life, but only as interesting subjects for 
the critical scalpel. Even aside then from the great practical benefits for pulpit 
and pew which result from such a theological study of the Old Testament, it 
seems demanded by fairness in research that a broad, comprehensive, and above 
all, a just literary study of the Old Testament, should not spurn its assistance, but 
gladly consent to be guided and assisted by it in its investigations. 

Nor is it necessary that the whole field of literary discipline be traveled over be- 
fore we are prepared to study the Old Testament from this standpoint. It would 
be sad indeed, if the biblical student would have to solve each and every riddle of 
Old Testament literature before he could study the Old Covenant and its revela- 
tion. At that rate nobody would ever be apt to begin this study. But in reality, 
the claims of criticism seldom rob to a marked degree the Old Testament of its 
character as revelation. It is only when thoroughly anti-biblical views are allow- 
ed to guide the whole investigation that this is the case, as when Kuenen, Well- 
hausen and Consorten permit the philosophical idea of natural development to turn 
the Old Testament upside down, and empty it of all divine contents and charac- 
ter, and expel God from the midst of his people. But for more moderate critics 
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this danger does not exist, either because they still bow to the great truths of 
God's Word, or, in case their theories are under the spell of some un-biblical idea, 
are fortunately inconsistent. Delitzsch, Strack, Bredenkamp, and others in many 
points yield to the critical cries ; but for these the Old Testament remains a reve- 
lation from God. The danger to Biblical Theology does not lie so much in any 
new chronological arrangement of the Old Testament books, but rather in the in- 
troduction of false ideas that make the revelation of God a mere phrase. Criti- 
cism thus is by no means an obstacle in the way to the discovery of the religious 
teachings of the Old Testament, but rather the two, literary and theological study, 
should go hand in hand, mutually complementary and supplementary, the aim 
though in all cases being the higher and nobler, namely to learn the thoughts and 
the ways of God for the salvation of mankind. 



♦•COTOIBUt'ED •:• IJOTES.-* 



"Daniel and the First Resurrection." — The Presbyterian Beview for January 
1884 contains an elaborate and scholarly contribution on Dan. xn., 2 by the Rev. 
Nathaniel West, D. D., of which a separate copy has, since the issue of the Beview, 
been printed. Those who have read other articles from the same pen, and espe- 
cially a notable one entitled "No Preaching to the Dead" founded on 1 Peter 
in., 18-20, need not be told that his discussion of Dan. xn., 2 is, like all his 
work, both thorough and exhaustive. He has surveyed the whole field, and he 
has here published the results of a remarkable research into the literature of 
the passage, ancient and modern, Christian and Jewish. 

In a brief notice such as this must be, no more than the barest summary 
of the argument of this very able paper can be given. 

One very commendable feature of Dr. West's book is his honest endeavor to 
ascertain what the text teaches, what the revealing angel actually says. While 
the author has very decided views on the eschatology of Daniel's Apocalypse 
as well as on that of John, he nevertheless comes to this passage with no ar- 
bitrary presupposition as to its import. This posture of mind, it may be noted, 
is a prime requisite in the interpreter of God's word. 

Nothing is more fatal to a right understanding and exposition of Scripture 
and more particularly of prophecy, than to project upon it a foregone conclu- 
sion — a habit which, indulged and applied, neutralizes all significance in lan- 
•guage and wipes out all prophecy "as a definite testimony to anything." 
Literalism, i. e., the effort to discover wh#t an inspired writer really says, and 
not a preconceived opinion of what he ought to say, is happily becoming a recog- 
nized canon of biblical exegesis. Delitzsch's maxim quoted by Dr. West is of 
supreme importance in the study of prophetic Scripture: "Application is not inter- 
pretation." Application is manifold; interpretation is but one. 

The logical divisions which exhaust the possibilities of the resurrection af- 
firmed in Dan. xn., 2, Dr. West marks thus: "either Total, Partial, Toto- 
partial, or Parti-partial, i. e., either all, or some, of both classes — viz., righteous 
and wicked; or all, or some, of but one class." He undertakes to show, and 
in the judgment of the present writer, does actually and triumphantly show, 
on the grounds of "the lexicon, linguistic usage, normal syntax, the context, 



